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— The question has been frequently asked: “Can not the best king use of a complete steam-engine, the best thing of steam-propel- 
things of kindergartening be put in the primary departments of the ling 1s the steam-engine, and nothing less than that will do. And, 
public schools?” The difficulties of answering this question are just as it will become necessary to change the coach very materially 
greatly enhanced by the variety of motives that animate the ques- | in all its details, in order to adapt it to the greater power and diffe- 
tioners, and by the fact, that the “best things of kindergartening” are | rent mode of action ofthe steam-engine : so it will become necessary 
by no means the same things in the minds of the latter. Some ask, to make very material changes in the primary school, which is to 
because they seek an expedient mode of bringing kindergartening to | enjoy the blessings of a kindergarten, — changes, that are demanded 
the notice of the people, hoping to induce them, in the course of by the wider scope and the radically different methods of kindergar- 


time, to establish full kindergartens ; others, because they wish to tening. 
— The character and extent of these changes can not and 
need not here be elucidated. An idea of their significance may, 
: : : . _._ | however, be gained, if we consider that the kinderdarten “offers the 
movement, they wish to ditch off some of this precious popularity in’ child experience instead of instruction, life instead of learning, 
the direction of themselves. ‘ practical child-life, a miniature world where he lives his own self, do- 
— Itis probable, that an answer to the question would be of | ing, according ” ryan ail To render rastruction and ; learning 
Bie: i possible, the school has been compelled to clothe the instructor with 
good service only in the first case ; in the second we should be likely | absolute authority, an ever-prominent superiority, and to reduce the 
to meet the imps of economy at every turn, neutralizing all efforts learner toa passive humility, a strained obedience, — thus placing 
at conviction, as far as our answer might be unfavorable, and over- | * $°P between the two, which no amount of kindness or sympathy 
; : : . on the part of the teacher can fully bridge over,—if mstruction and 
construing what we might say in favor of such a half-measure; ine jlearning are to have sway ; and allthese things must yield, if the 
the third case, it is difficult to answer patiently, and the best thing | kindergarten is introduced. 
— After these considerations, we are prepared to answer the 
‘a : ; . | question, with which we set out, fully in the affirmative, without 
ability one of those conscienceless wretches, who claim to be pio-| fear of being misunderstood. Nay, we can now go still further and 
neers of kindergartening, because they have their children to sing | say that the “best thing” of kindergartening not only cay be intro- 
duced in our primary schools, but ought to be so introduced. Where 
oa : : aa the state-laws — as is the case in Connecticut, Maine, New-Hamp- 
in giving them ideas of number ; aman, as mean as he is insolent, | ciire, Wisconsin, Oregon and in some of the territories —admit 
and who should receive a lucrative clerk-ship in some public office, | children to the public schools at the age of four vears, the introduc- 
tion of kindergartening ought to be comparatively easy, because the 
school-officers have full control of the matter; and we have little 
selfishness. doubt, that the example of these states would soon induce others to 
— The answer becomes, however, stili more difficult, when | change their laws, soas to admit little children at the proper kinder- 
we consider that, even where the question is honestly put, the ques- 84‘fen ages. Nay, we feel convinced, that ere long the ent're 
school-population of our land, between the ages of four and seven. 
would breathe a pure invigorating kindergarten atmosphere. 
“best things”. For the one, the “best things” are a few of the occu- — But beware ofhalf-measures. They will invariably result in 
pations, that teach form and number so pleasantly and would make | njury to the cause, in whose interest they are undertaken. Wii- 
ness, the experience of so many of our cities with reference to the 
; ‘ ; : study of German: wherever the authorities, yielding reluctantly io 
and game or the calisthenic exercise, which has, besides, the advan-| the demand of the German population, conciliated the latter with 
tage of not interfering with regular schoolwork, because it can be | half-measures, the study of German is in disrepute, because it yiel«s 
no results” and, consequently, does injury; witness, too, the ex- 
cities : ____,__ | experience of many schools, with drawing, singing and gymnastics : 
course between teacher and pupil, in the absence of formal restraint, ' wherever these are granted insufficient time or placed in the hands 
in the respect paid to individuality ; but to none —for such would | of incompetent persons, the ranks of their enemies, gain daily acces- 
| sions, because the time and treasure bestowed on them seem to be 
; ; ys > | | wasted. Just so it is with kindergartening. ‘To render it acceptable 
eager, vigorous growth, the practice of “complete living”, which | to the people it must show good results ; 1t must do what it promises 
make the kindergarten the germ of a new education. {to do. And this it can not accomplish with haif-measures ; only 
— The best thing of kindergartening is the Lindergarten, —— kindergartens in the hands of ladies fully competent to do 
; ; 5 ; | the full work can make kindergartening a blessing to the primary 
and nothing less then that will do, You might as well attempt to| school, All else is spurious and must injure the cause by injuring 
apply the “best things’ of steam-propelling to coaches without ma-|the school or by yielding inadequate results. 


gratify an existing popular demand for kindergartens in a way that | 


may costiittle ; still others, because, aware of the popularity of the 


one can do, is to turn and walk away. The questioner is in all prob- 


and play once or twice a week, or because they use match-sticks | 


to shield the coming generations against the direct onsiaughts of his 


tioners have very difierent notions concerning the nature of these 


schoolwork much easier; to an other, the “best thing” is the song 


taken up at recess; very few will look for it in the pleasant inter- 


not ask the question — it is the atmosphere of free, joyous activity, o 
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(For the “New Education) 


A Plea. 


By Mrs. F. A. B. DUNNING, 


Take me, O tender mother earth ! 

So says the lifeless little seed; 

‘ake me, and help my need! 

Help me to struggle through life’s truth! 
And you, o pleasant sun and shower, 
Help me to grow to perfect flower ! 


Take me, o human mother mine! 
So says the helpless little child, 

And keep me undefiled ! 

Lead me by actions all divine ! 

Give me the sun and shower of love, 
And I will grow all things above ! 


> 
+> +--+ 





— Eicury-rwo little children between the ages of four and six 
in one room, and one little delicate lady, scarcely out of childhocd 
herself to guide their growth, to arouse and strengthen germs of 
wisdom and virtue in their tender young souls ! 

O no! it is not a poor-school in a heartless or bankrupt town ; 
nor a church school, where the pastor’s pay is in the way; nora 
public school, struggling into existence in an indifferent or unlettered 
community. 

The parents of the children are wealthy, among the wealthiest 
in the place,—merchants, bankers, lawyers, ductur's. ‘The beautiful 
mothers, radiant with health and jewels, with contentment and laces, 
with silks and vanity, take their airings in costly turn-outs on the 
favorite avenue of the city. 

The city boasts of a solid prosperity, the great metropolis of a 
great state, with tasteful, expensive public buildings, with hosts of 
intelligent, comfortable, well-paid public servants, a center of wealth 
and fashion, of art and literature. 

The public schools are the pride of the citizens, who spare no 
treasure in building school-houses, according to the most approved 
models of modern art, with all the taste and comfort that a keen 
sense of the beautiful, prudent foresight, and loving care can suggest. 

The very building, of which we speak, is a gem of architectural 
art and skill, ventilated, lighted, heated, and watered in the most 
approved manner; nothing is omitted, that might secure or enhance 
the comfort of the children, or facilitate and aid the work of the 


teacher. 





It is the pride of the school-superintendent, who himself is a 
pride of the profession, whose reports are esteemed as copious sour- 
ces of pedagogic wisdom, whose name is mentioned and heard with 
grateful respect by all conversant with.educational progress. 

The room, too, which contains the eighty-two children between 
the ages of four and six and the delicate little child-lady, their guide, 
— is spacious airy, evidently intended to accommodate them all. 
There is no unexpected influx of pupils, no unavoidable crowding. 

A large and prosperous city ; a wealthy and intelligent popula- 
tion, liberal in all that pertains to public education (excepting, per- 
haps the salaries of primary teachers); a superintendent, who is a 
light in his profession and whose services are deemed worth thou- 
sands of dollars annually ; and—eighty-two children between the 


ages of four and six in one room with one little delicate child-lady to 
guide their growth! 
Do you think, there is need for a yew education? 


+ > + + 





— From THE St. Louis papers we gather giimpses of news that 
arouse painful apprehensions concerning the immediate future of the 
Public kindergartens of the favored city. It appears from an article 
in the ({lobe-Democrat, that the Teachers’ Committee in the 
appointments of kindergarteners “have not oply passed over the 
holders of their own diplomas and given paid directorships and paid 
assistant-ships to persons who have been unable to pass the necessary 
examination and who are utterly incompetent to fill those places; 
but have even thrown out experienced and competent teachers, who 
held situations last session, to make room for those ungraduated 
pets of theirs.” 

This is much to be regretted, as the writer of the article justly 
remarks, since the public kindergarten is still in its infancy in St. 
Louis and since it would be an outrage, to have the success of an 
expetiment, which the whole country is watching with the deepest 
interest, marred by selfish or injudicious action on the part of the 
school-board. 

We are not informed about the particulars of the unfortunate 
state of affairs, but find a corroboration of the aboye statements in 
an other St. Louis paper, which reports a public meeting of a great 
number of citizens in the interest of public education; at this meet- 
ing aresolution was adopted, requiring that in the kindergartens no 
teachers should be employed, ‘“‘who are not familiar with the care 
of little children.” 

St. Louis elects new gghool- trustees on the 2d. day of October. 
Letus hope that the people of the city will be wiser than her unfaith- 
ful servants, who seem to have betrayed their great trust from self- 
More than the welfare of the St. 
The heart of 
every friend of true education in our whole broad land will sink, 


ish motives of the lowest kind. 
Louis schools depends upon the issue of the election. 


if the people endorse wretches, who have desecrated the holy of holies 
with ruthless hands. St. Louis was the first city in the United States, 
—we might almost say, in the world—to offer the blessings of kin- 


dergartens to all her people. Her success will be the success of all; 
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her failure, the failure of all. We are, then, justified in appealing 

© to her poor people to exert themselves to their utmost in saving the 
greatest and most important educational enterprise of the age from 
neutralization at the hands of bad men. 


— Asa cheering indication of the growing demand for good 
kindergarteners, we notice in the “Kindergarten Messenger” the 
announcement of not less than eight training-schools to be opened 
between October 2d and November 5th; and these are not all. 

— We read in an exchange concerning the Florence Kinder- 


garten: 

A model Kindergarten is one or the many blessings ¢hat this 
noble man has conferred upon the community. The spacious, 
airy, and light building, with all its suited furnishings; the ample 
© grounds, upon which the children cultivate flowers, and the charm- 
ing cottage home for the kindergarteners, in the same enclosure,— 
are all his gitt. 

Little waifs—for such we saw,—with home influences to curse 
rather than to bless, are welcome and free to come. None are asked 
to pay. All who send children who are able and inclined to give, 
do so, and no one else 1s cognizant of the amount. Such influences 
as go out from this kindergarten, presided over by women whom 
one feels to be truly inspired for the work; the tender regard for 
each other’s rights here inculcated ; the love of flowers; the respect 
for the life of the tiniest insect that crawls; the judicious guarding 
and guiding of the child’s individuality,—in a word, the careful out- 
drawing and developing of all that is best in the child’s nature, must 
help to weed it from evil developments, and give it strength to with- 
stand evil communications later in hfe. 

I can but hope that this great good conferred upon these child- 
ren may be supplemented by a kindergarten system of progressive 
study for youths, in which the experiment shall be tried of evolving 
thought from within out. 


— An interesting article, entitled ““The Slaughter of Innocents,” 


in the Louisville Courter Journal, ends as tollows: 

“They have rights that the teacher ought to respect, unlimited 
despot though he be; and though nominally our school system is 
carried on for the benefit of the child, still it perceives in some dim 
way that the system exists not primarily for the benefit of the child- 
ten, but for the ease and comfort of parents, to relieve them from 
the responsibility put upon them by divine authority, and _ to direct- 
ly promote their prosperity by the increase of intelligence. The 
average child is too sharp to be grateful for the education that comes 
to him in so selfish and crude and irksome a shape, and not intelli- 
gent enough to perceive how the system of education, against which 
his whole nature properly rebels, is slowly and surely growing more 
liumane and better adapted to child-nature year by year. He 
f knows that in many aspects it is horrid, and that the temptation to 

play hookey or to beg off for a day does not need to be very great to 
carry him away. A bright day for nutting, ora cloudy day for fishing 
ta frosty day for hunting, or a warm day for absolute shirking will 
lways prove sufficient, and small blame to him. 
_ Meantime there is an influence steadily at work to pile upon 
is docile and willing shoulders heavier burdens in the shape of dry, 
ogmatic studies, abstract and complicated in their nature, that may 
pring his young spirits down to an early grave of dull apathy and 
tolidity that will take the light out of his heart and make him a 
piig, a pedant, and a dullard before he be grown. And then again, 
ere is another influence at work that grows mightier every year, 
Whose end it is to make the education of the child a portion of his 
fasy, natural development, founded upon his God-given instincts, 
ecognizing his entire nature, directing and developing all healthily, 
larmoniously, and happily. ° 
Let us acknowledge that the last is the wisest; the only true 
lan; let us all encourage the able and loving teachers who are try- 
hg to find out the true principles upon which it is founded, and let 
US Never rest content with our present system, but steadily and slow- 





ly and systematically labor together to improve it.” 


— Miss MarweEDEL’s efforts at Los Angelus, Cal., meet with 
deserved successs. She has succeeded in establishing an association 
for the dissemination of the literature and principles of the new edu- 
cation, beginning with the kindergarten. ‘The objects of the asso- 
ciation are: 

1st. The dissemination of the literature, principles, and meth- 
ods of the New Education. 

2nd. The securing of lectures for mothers on the duties of 
maternity and the nursing and care of infants. 

3rd. Enforcing the relation of teachers and parents. 

4th. To make education and its improvements a general 
national work. 

5th. To promote the interchange of views among prominent 
educators throughout the world on the subject of the new education 
and the circulating of the published literature. 

Miss Marwedel will be Foreign Secretary of the association and 
will be glad to receive any information on the methods and progress 
of the new education from any source. 

— Just before going to press, we learn that the chairman of the 
“Teachers’ Committee” in St. Louis did not sign the committee’s 
recommendations for the kindergartens, because many of the appoint- 
ees had no diplomas. A great debate ensued in the meeting of the 
board, at which one gentleman declared, that the kindergartens of 
the public schools would become “a great fraud and humbug”, if ad- 
ministered in the way proposed. ‘Ihe report was referred back to 
the committee by a vote of 20 to 8. Well done! 


a 
+ ?>>-+ 


(For the ““Néw Education.’’) 
KINDERGARTEN SONGS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
Communicated by Mrs. C. J. HILDRETH. 


Pigeon Song. 
Come little pigeons come into the ring, 
Come in little pigeons, while we all sing; 
Then go to sleep in your nice warm nest; 
We will be quiet and let you rest. 
(Pigeons now go asleep in the centre of the ring.) 





Up the sun rises high in the sky; 

’Tis time that the little pigeons should fly, 

Fly o’er the trees and house tops tall, 

Returning again when you hear us call, 

Good night little pigeons, sweet rest to you, 

We are waiting to hear your soft co,oo— 
Pigeons: Co, 00, Co, 00, CO, 00, CO, 00,—:-: 


> 
+> >—¢ 





Lizard Game. 


Over in the meadow, 

By the old mossy gate, 

Basked an old lizard 

And her little lizards eight: 
‘Run home’’, said the mother; 
‘We run’, said the eight; 
And quickly they ran 

To their home by the gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived an old mother lizard 
And her little lizards eight : 
‘*Bask,”’ said the mother, 
“We bask,” said the eight; 
And they basked in the sun 
By the old mossy gate. 
At the word ‘‘bask’’ the children lie flat on their backs, heads pointing out. 
We usually keep this game for sunny days and Mondays when our floors are 
freshly scrubbed. 
At the word “run”’ they rise and run “home’’, 
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J LETTER NO. 6. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE CHILD-GARDENING. 

Above all things, cautiously; so that it may not shave the fate of so many 
other reforms, perhaps equally important in their time and place. Unprincipled 
persons are always ready to feign acquiescence in the terms of reforms, and even 
to flaunt a pretended enthusiasm in the very front ranks, and then, for the sake 


of their own ephemeral advantage, to betray them to their bitterest enemies, We 
have ample illustrations for this in all relations of life—in religious, in political, 
in social developments: the history of all proves that progress has its most formid- 
able foes in its pretended friends, and that it is best guarded, if it is guarded 
against these. 

The same is true in educational progress. 
sad fate of Pestalozzionism, which, at the hands of the votaries of mechanical 
rote-teaching in Engiand and America, has been transformed into a most power- 
ful ally of the factory-methods, that make of our schools hot-beds of evil in so 


I need only remind you of the 


many directions. Child-gardening, too, is already infested to an alarming extent 
by parasites of the worst kind, as hinted to you in my last letter. 

I have seen so-called kindergartens, where the ‘female’? in charge went 
through the gifts, as you would read a novel, dispatching gift after gift, as you 
would run from chapter to chapter; I have seen them, where reading, writing, 
arithmetic, etc., with text books and all the paraphernalia of the worst kinds of 
elementary schools formed the burden of the toilsome task (nay, a Miss Coe, in } 
New York, adds to the above list of ‘‘studies,’’ geography, history, botany, natur- 
al history and French); I have seen them, where the teacher sat upon her 
“throne of idleness” grandly ensconced behind her heartless coldness, keeping 
the little sufferers still, marking down how many times they whispered, and do- 
ing her best in a majestic, easy way to ‘kill’ them intellectually and emotionally; 
I have seen them, cheerless concerns: cheerless, weary children, dragged by a 
cheerless, gloomy woman, through cheerless, endless hours; I have seen them— 





but I am sure you have seen them, too, and I am losing my subject. 
First, then, if you would introduce child-gardening, you must have child 
gardeners; you must have ladies of culture, who couple with a deep knowledge 


of child-nature a deep sympathy with children; who see and appreciate the drift 
of civilization, as well as the possibilities of development in the least little one 
intrusted to their care; who have a rich fund of skill in a variety of occupations 
and games, equally pleasing and instructive, and a full mastery of the language 
that children wil! understand; in short, ladies that have sense enough to see the 
aims, skill and vigor enough to approach them, and love enough to induce chil- 
dren to follow them freely and full of pleasure. Now, while I admit to you that 
ladies who come very near this ideal of a child-gardener are rare, I am, neverthe- 
less, convinced that every normally-constituted woman possesses many of its feat- 
ures in some degree; and we need only a few generations of mothers, striving 
earnestly and steadily to improve their natural tendencies in these directions, in 
order to obtain an abundance of genuine child- gardeners. ‘Thus, while child- 
gardening is difficult, it lies within the reach of every true woman. 

I have no patience with those self-complacent women who surround child- 
gardening with unscalable walls and unfathomable ditches of discouragement and 
mysticism, who make of child-gardening a book with seven seals to be perused 
only by a chosen few. Child-gardening is as simple as it is natural, and as it is 
scientific and the difficulties that attend its practice are notin it, but in us, in 
the fact of our own unnatural, unscientific training, in the unnatural, unscientific 


training of our race during the ages of its existence. That these difficulties can- 


not be overcome ina day or a generation, is evident, but we can, each one of | 
| and only at the aim, avoiding the many chasms of exclusive prejudices that® 


us, work out of them, and, each one of us, in the measure of his earnestness and 
skill, push the race nearer the goal. 
Would you withhold hygienic directions from the mother, because she can- 


not become a thorough physician ? Would you forbid a physician to practice, be- 





cause he is not as good as the best ? No more will you be justified in withhold- 
ing child-gardening from the mother, because she cannot become a full kinder- 
gartener; nor to condemn the kindergartener to inactivity, because she is not the | 
ideal of Froebel. Do not understand me to defend ignorance or incompetence, or | 


to uphold quackery or superficiality in this all-important work ; for no one couli 
| be more relentless than I am against dabblers and speculators in the cause ¢ 


Froebel; what I wish to establish is merely that the educational scheme of Froe. 
bel, so beautiful in its simplicity, is within the reach of every true and earne; 
woman, and that it is the duty of every such woman to acquaint herself with; 
and to practice it as much and as extensively as her powers and opportunities yi 
permit; what I would help to accomplish is, that every such woman should hey 
and heed Froebel’s prophetic cry: ‘Come, let us live for our children!”’ Cone 
let us strive to make our children wiser and better than we are! Come, let , 
live for the improvement of our race! Come, let us apply all our energies, ¢: 
vote all our thoughts and feelings, all our saying and doing te the work of liftiy 
our kind higher, nearer the ideal of the good and true of all ages! 

How to obtain kindergarteners? Well there are a number of sources. Thy 
one esteemed most highly is the training school; but for many reasons, it dos 


not meet the demand in either quantity or quality. Its pupils are too often in. 


mature young girls. whose aims in life are trivial, or, at least, vague, lacking thf 


culture and that deep sympathy which grow as choicest fruits of earnest exper 
ence. ‘True, some of our best kindergarteners, perhaps all of them, came fro 
the training schools; but all these are either mothers themselves or hay 
acquired a certain motherliness of character by long and faithful intercours: wi! 
children. The best source of good kindergarteners to my mind is the home, 
actual motherhood. Only the mother feels and appreciates the dignity of ty 
child, as the bearer of the future. in its deep significance; and the Baroness Ms 
renholtz-Bulow would have little reason to complain of the ‘imechanizing” 

child-gardening in Germany, if all kindergarteners had been mothers, before ti: 
were kindergarteners. Let every young girl become acquainted with the prs 
ciples and, to some extent, with the arts of child-gardening; let her practice 
and improve herself in it, when she has assumed the high office of motherhoo! 
and then, if she discovers in herself peculiar power and skill—if she feels th 
call, as it were—let her visit the training school and become child-gardener int 
kindergarten proper, For, while I look upon actual motherhood as the only 
liable source of efficient child-gardeners, the child-garden proper, requires, neve} 
theless, an extensive range of knowledge and skill, indispensable for full succes 
and the training school is the only reliable place, where this can be obtained fulj 

Where shall you begin? Of course you will establish as many genuine ks 
dergartens as the number of ladies sufficiently trained for this purpose will»: 
mit, denouncing all spurious concerns as—I almost said criminal—inroads w 
the holy of holies. But you will look upon these merely as make-shifts, as ji 
ces where the fire is kept up, while you gather fuel for the great conflagrati# 
In the meanwhile, you will do all in your power to interest mothers in the wei 
inducing them to become themselves familiar with it and to instruct their daug 
ters in it, to establish “mothers’ classes,”’ like the one planned by Mrs. Putt 
in your city, At the same time you will establish training schools for kinderg 
teners, to which you will attract the best teaching talent, and which may be 
tenled by those who give the highest promise of success. 

Above all, you will see to it that the control of these schools is not wres! 
from your hands by the state, at least so long as the state is based upon thea 
just system of inale aristocracy. Believe me, as soon as the state, in its pres 
condition of inequality between the sexes, with its present corrupt regard’ 
ward politicians, gets hold of the child-garden, the child-garden will run thet 
of being made a sort of'a semi-petrification similar to the Pestalozzianism of 
public schools, ceasing to aid educational progress, and awaiting liberation { 
other factors of onward development. St. Louis is makimg this experiment 
we hope and trust, that the superior fitness and the divine enthusiasm wi 
animatcs the lady who presides over it, will save it from so sad a fate.* 


You have taken the first step; keep on going, looking steadily at the# 


lie in your way; every new step will point to the next one, and you will bes 
to attain what you seek: the establishment of child-gardens in a pure form, 
introduction of Froebel to the fireside, and his victorious entry into the schod. 

W. N. HAILMa™ 


*) This was written eighteen months ago. — The sad news, lately rece 
from St. Louis and referred to in another column, is not calculated to raise 
hopes. 
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